with which she personally envisaged a life such as would,
at the best, have been hers. A life of complete invalidism in
conditions repugnant to her in every way and with inevit-
able decline and a possibly agonizing death beyond it. For
my sake and because she hated to leave me, she accepted this
prospect with unfailing cheerfulness, but sometimes she
would look at me and say: 'It's only for your sake that I
want to live, I want to go on taking care of you and not
to leave you alone', and when, at times, the flame burnt
very low, she would whisper: *I am putting up a good
fight, it's entirely for your sake, and I shall go on fight-
ing-----'
When she was asleep I would sit beside her, desperately
seeking comfort and making calculations: neither of us was
young; we were, in fact, ageing . . . separation on earth
was die universal lot unless people had the amazing luck to
die or be killed together. . . . Miracles did happen, . . .
How old would I be if she lived for five years, for ten years,
for fifteen years ? For how long must I expect to have to
survive her?
Sympathetic friends produced a gallery of cases that were
well and active after twenty-five years. ... I read those
letters again and again and used them to drug my increasing
realization that she was slowly but steadily losing ground*
From the Carnarvon Home to London, to a home in
Primrose Hill where even she rebelled at the gloomy sur-
roundings, but it seemed to be the only place available to us
both. And then, by luck, a vacancy occurred at the London
Clinic, It was what was technically called a * suite*, one
room divided in two by sliding doors with a divan upon
which I was allowed to sleep, when I did not prefer the chair
at her bedside. There again, thank God, they were under-
staffed and realizing that I relieved them of much of the
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